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THe NATIONAL ASSOCIATION AND ITS WORK. 


This week many of our pages are devoted to 
records of the aims and hopes of The National 
Association: and although much of this comes as 
‘after-dinner speeches” it is none the less an 
earnest for the immediate future. The review of 
the position by our past-Presideni, Mr. F. Garnett, 
indicates several directions in which The National 
may assist in moulding the future of the profess- 
ion—for it must not be forgotten that in several of 
the subjects touched upon the initiative lies with 
the body of the profession. I[t is not every desira- 
ble reform that can have its origin in the Council. 
This is clearly indicated in the concluding sentences 
of the paper—an exhortation to all veterinary 
surgeons to become members of The National: and 
the necessity is demonstrated by the creation of the 
National Association of Vety. Inspectors—which is 
properly a section of afully developed Nationa] Vety. 
Association. It cannot be too clearly understood 
that the functions of the Council R.C.V.S. are limi- 
ted. How many times in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury have the unthinking clamoured for the sup- 
pression of quacks by some undefined action of the 
Council—a result doubtful of attainment even by a 
high-handed Act of Parliament. On the other hand, 
in the same period what advancement has been 
made in the A.V.S..in which the Council has 
materially assisted, especially in the earlier years. 
Here we have a constituted body, acknowledged by 
Acts and Charters, dealing with one of the larger 
Government Departments. Moreover, the Council 
is constitutionally representative, since each indi- 
vidual member of that’ Council may be elected by 
the vote of every other member of the profession on 
our Register. But when it comes to fixing fees, or 
dealing with local governing bodies, a differently 
constituted body is necessary, and unless and until 
such body is able numerically to represent a large 
majority of the profession, it is not in a position to 
successfully contest the actions of these heteroge- 
nous bodies, many of whose members are unin- 
formed rather than actively hostile, whilst the con- 
trolling opinion may be that of a legal gentleman 
equally uninformed on veterinary matters, and with 
no respect for any other profession—or pocket— 
than his own. 

A letter in our correspondence column points out 
a weak spot—the need for a local Division in Somer- 
set, and a member present at the annual meeting 
— a similar lack in the neighbouring Coun- 

of Somerset. This is essentially a matter for 


‘he newly formed Executive Committee of N.V.A. to 
deal with; and one of the first considerations is to, 
locate a centre with good access by railway. 





GENERAL ANAESTHESIA. 


The paper by Mr. Duncan Cumming on this 
subject, printed last week, indicates a pressing need 
of the profession. He is undoubtedly right in say- 
ing that “ the Anesthetics Bill has brought the 
subject prominently before the profession, and in 
the near future will compel all members of the 
profession to pay some attention to it.” His later 
remark that ‘ the science of anesthetics in animals 
is yet in its infancy”’ is also no exaggeration, as a 
very little consideration of the subject will show. 
It is true of anesthesia as a whole, and especially 
so of general anesthesia as distinct from local. 

We have now a great deal of experience of general 
anesthesia in the horse and dog. Much of it has 
been recorded; but a great deal more is in the 
memories of practitioners, most of whom now anes- 
thetise more of less regularly. Yet there is still 
much divergence of practice and opinion amongst 
us as to the best methods to adopt in both animals. 
Similar diversities exist in the case of the cat, except 
that it seems to be pretty generally agreed that 
this animal is not a satisfactory subject for anas- 
thesia. With pigs and ruminants, the position is 
still more uncertain. We have far less experience 
of general anzsthesia in these animals than in those 
first named ; and such results and opinions as have 
been published are distinctly conflicting. Some 
men, for instance, give ruminants a bad name as 
subjects for chloroform, while Mr. Cumming has 
found them good ones. In every branch of veter- 
inary anesthesia, we have still very much to learn. 

While we are in this positfon, anesthetics are 
being forced upon the public notice; and it would 
be well for us to endeavour to attain to some amount 
of unity in thought, if not of uniformity in practice. 
The more frequently it is discussed by veterinary 
associations the better. So many different anws- 
thetising methods are in vogue amongst us that 
any paper and discussion such as that under notice 
is almost certain to produce something new or 
suggestive to some men. The remarks by Mr. 
Cumming upon the A.C.E. mixture, for instance, 
are well worth noting ; for the agent has never been 
largely used by British practitioners, but seems to 
deserve an extensive trial in the small animals. 
For some time to come, no subject will be more 
likely to provide a veterinary society with a good 
meeting than anzsthesia—and probably, if it were 
possible to confine each meeting to general or local 
anzsthesia alone, instead of taking both together, 
it would allow the fuller consideration of details, 
which are often essentials. 
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per ‘THE NATIONAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


“QUO VADIS”* 


Five years of war have not been without their effect 
u our profession, as upon every other occupation. 
The whole of its energies being devoted exclusively to 
the successful prosecution of the war, necessitated a 
period of stagnation as regards the normal progress of 
the profession. It is necessary therefore that we should 
look round and gather up the threads which were so 
rudely broken in August, 1914, seeing with a clearer 
vision the accumulation of projects, the solution of which 
would have been taken in hand during the years that 
have — with the experience we have passed through 
to aid us. 


BoarD oF AGRICULTURE AND MINISTRY OF HEALTH. 


The position which the profession held in 1914 under 
the Board of Agriculture and the Local Government 
Board with regard to the Contagious Diseases of An- 
imals, Tuberculosis and the Milk and Dairies Orders, 
and the control of Meat Inspection was an anomalous 
one ; for it must be conceded from the only point of 
view which we can hold in this matter, 7.¢. of efficiency 
in the public interest in the discharge of those important 
national duties, that the dual control by two government 
departments could not be held by anyone to be in the 
best interest of the State, except with the duplication 
of officials and expenses, which no one who had the 
efficiency of the State at heart could advocate on any 
grounds whatever. 

The formation of the Ministry of Health and the 
taking over by that department of the duties of the 
Loeal Government Board, presents an opportunity for 
dealing in an efficient manner with the contagious dis- 
eases of animals by a comprehensive scheme embodying 
as its principal object unity of control and administra- 
tion 


The rivalries uf Government Departments must not 
be allowed to stand any longer in the way of efficiency 
and economy of administration. From the national 
point of view I am perfectly indifferent as to which De- 
partment undertakes the work. Iam fully aware that 

are arguments in favour of either of them holding 
cenatrol of animal diseases, of which briefly the following 
are the chief :— 

On the one hand :—It may be held that the Ministry 
of Health is responsible for public health, and that as 
many of the contagious diseases of animals are communi- 
cable to man, therefore that department should be the 
controlling authority. They have already assumed con- 
trol of Tuberculosis (Milk) and the Inspection of Meat 
in-slaughter-houses, though they have no veterinary ex- 
perts on their staff to advise or carry out their work—if 
we except the veterinary officers of the Board of Agri- 
culture who, when asked, may advise, but have no ex- 
ecutive power. As showing the practical result of this 

tion I need only mention the Pure Milk Regulations 
under which the Ministry allow an extra charge to be 
made for milk, the product of animals supposed to be 
free from disease. As the examination of these animals 
is not made by a veterinary surgeon, the whole of this 
scheme is neither more or less than camou/flage, to hood- 
wink the public into the belief that the extra price they 
are paying is for milk which has been obtained from cows 
free from disease and housed under the best hygienic 
conditions : whereas the animals from which it is ob- 





* Read at the Annual Meeting of the Association, at the 
Rooms of the Royal Society of Arts, London, on Friday, 
Oct. 31st, 1919. 





tained are examined and certified free from disease by 
any Dick, Tom or Harry without any qualification 
whatever. 

On the other hand :—The Board of Agriculture have 
the health of animals generally under their control, and 
especially the suppression of the contagious diseases of 
animals, including those which are communicable to 
man. The Board are thus executively preventing the 
spread of these diseases. They have a staff of trained 
and competent veterinary surgeons to carry out the 
work, and I think it may be held that this staff has the 
entire confidence of the animal-owning community. 

Such is the position of the dual control as it exists to- 
day : ey of Health—Tuberculosis (Milk), and In- 
spection of Meat. Board of Agriculture—all contagious 
diseases of animals and the investigation of animal dis- 
eases generally, with a small but highly trained staff of 
veterinary experts. 

What is desired in order to carry out the work thor- 
oughly, ee and economically, is to have a single 
veterinary branch in either of these departments with 
executive power to carry out the objects with regard to 
all animal diseases, at present carried out individually 
and through separate offices by the two departments. 

The chief veterinary officer at the head of such branch 
would be pe omg through his own staff for the 
carrying out of the policy decided upon by the depart- 
ment concerned. He would also have his present duties 
of investigating animal disease. He should have a 
sufficient number of veterinary inspectors on his staff 
supplemented by one or more whole-time local] veterinary 
we gage for Counties, County boroughs, or groups 
such as may be necessary for the work undertaken; 
with, if required, part-time veterinary inspectors under 
them. He nara directly responsible for the entire 
work to the head of the department to which the Gov- 
ernment may decide to allot the work of the State vet- 
erinary service. 

For certain reasons it would appear that from an ad- 
ministrative point of view the Ministry of Health should 
be selected ; but I should be sorry to see the Official 
Veterinary Service divorced from the Board of Agricul- 
ture and the great agricultural community which that 
department represents. 

Our point for efficiency will have been achieved by 
the unity of control and administration under either of 
the Government bodies concerned. 


THE FELLOWSHIP AND THE EXAMINING BOARD. 


The Charter of 1876 instituted the Fellowship 
Diploma, and at the same time conferred on the holders 
of the diploma the exclusive privilege of constituting 
the Board of Examiners, which at the present time 
consists of 22 members. It has become increasingly 
evident that the Fellowship has not fulfilled its promise, 
nor its holders the privileged obligations conferred upon 
them by the Charter. The total number of Fellows now 
on the Register is 290, and out of this number the 
examiners have to be elected by the Council. 

For many years before the war the competition for a 
seat on the examining board was totally inadequate to 
offer a sufficient selection to the Council, and many of 
the examiners have had to be selected from professions 
other than our own. It need hardly be said that since 
the war commenced this state of affairs has become in- 
tensified to such an extent that it has been with very 
considerable difficulty that a Board of Examiners has 
been constituted at all. As a result we find many of the 
examiners elected year after year, which has a tendency 
to induce teachers to instruct the students on the lines 
of the opinions held by the examiners—a state of affairs 
which does not always conduce to the advancement of 
the profession. In other words, human nature being 
what it is, teachers teach up to the standard of the 
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examiners, and with the very limited number of Fellows 
to select our examiners from, this _ be and is, in itself 
a serious menace to the progress of the profession. 

To the detriment of the profession it has also to be 
acknowledged that large numbers of our eminent 
members have not -_ t the higher degree, many of 
these being pre-eminently suitable in every other respect 
to officiate as examiners. Whatever the causes may be, 
these are the facts as they present themselves to us to- 
day, avd one of the most urgent necessities at the 
preseot time is to strengthen the Board of Examiners. 

It has been consistently held and, in my opinion, in 
the past, rightly held, that teachers should not be ex- 
aminers—a provision to be found incorporated in our 
first Royal Charter of 1844. This provision alone pre- 
cludes the election of these gentlemen otherwise suitable 
(in the great majority of cases) from being elected 
examiners. 

With the abolition of private teaching Schools affiliated 
with the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, jealous- 
ies and recriminations have passed away, and a mutual 
confidence has been established throughout the pro- 
fession and the Council, which has worked in a very 
marked degree to the benefit of the profession as a whole. 
The Council which elects the examiners is itself elected 
by the whole of the members of the profession, and any 
member elected to the Council can justly claim to re- 
present the profession—not a school or any isolated dis- 
trict or interest. Under these circumstances would it 
not be wise to embody in a New Charter provisions re- 
moving the disabilities at present resting on Members 
and Teachers, and allow them to become eligible for elec- 
tion to the Examining Board? [If it is thought wise to 
still exclude teachers we must throw the position of 
examiner open to all members, so that the profession 
may at least have the opportunity of utilising the best 
men available for this most important position in our 
corporate body. 

UNQUALIFIED ASSISTANTS. 


Section 15 of the Veterinary Surgeons Act of 1881 
wovides for placing on a separate register under the 
eading of “‘ Existing Practitioners” all persons who had 

been practising as veterinary —— for five years 
ome! to the passing of the Act. hese persons were to 

placed upon the register without examination. It 
was contemplated at the time that by this provision all 
unqualified practice would cease with the demise of the 
last “Existing Practitioner:” and the provision was 
equitable and just to the men who had been practising 
as unqualified veterinary surgeons. This Section of the 
Act has been scrupulously carried out by the Royal 
College of veterinary Surgeons. Every unqualified man 
at that date was placed upon the Register and allowed 
to continue his vocation. 

The whole object of the Act was to provide, in the 
interests of the public, property qualified men to under- 
take the treatment of animal disease. It cannot be said 
that this object has been entirely attained, and the onus 
of this state of affairs lies on the shoulders of those 
members of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
who, for reasons of their own, since the passing of the 
Act have employed, and do now employ, unqualified 
assistants, and in this way perpetuate what the Act 
zontemplated should cease, ¢.¢., the practice of veteri- 
nary medicine and surgery by unqualified persons. 
There has thus been set up all over the country a body 


of unqualified men who are now clamouring for regis- 
tration, and they have recently formed an asscciation 
and have suggested drafting a Bill to give them recog- 
nition. “The sins of the fathers are visited upon the 
children” holds good at any rate in this instance, and 
we are suffering to-day from a laxity of our Councillors 
in times past to carry out the intention and purposes of 





our Acts and Charters, which gave us a Body Corporate 
to maintain and keep inviolate in the interests of the 
public. Under our very eyes we have allowed this body 
of unqualified persons to grow up, and it must be 
admitted that the profession itself is responsible for the 
position in which we are placed to day. 

Some years ago the signal was given that the practice 
of employing unqualified assistants must cease, and a 
resolution of Council was passed that no member was to 
employ an unqualified assistant in such a manner as to 
lead the public to suppose he was qualified. But this 
does not meet the case, and it is essential now, if we are 
to hold our position at all and carry out the pu of 
our Act, that the employment of all unqualified assis- 
tants must cease ; with the exception of bona fide pupils 
or students. This can be done by an alteration in our 
bye-laws making it an offence against professional eti- 
quette for a member to employ an unqualified assistant. 


Tre CounNciL. 


There are 32 members of Council, 8 of whom are elee- 
ted each year by the members of the R.C.V.S. each 
member of that body having one vote, so that the whole 
personnel of the Council can te changed in four years, 
and a decided ene of opinion indicated every 
year. This being the case it must be conceded that the 
Council does represent the profession, and that the 
views of the profession on any desired one in the 
policy of that body can be quickly and definitely recor- 
ded by means of the annual elections. 

The meetings of Council are generally held on the first 
Thursday and Friday in each quarter. In practice the 
committee meetings are held from 2 pn.» on the Thurs- 
day and from 11 a.m. on the Friday, the Council meeti 
the same Friday afternoon. e pressure of wor 
thrown on the clerical staff to get the reports of the 
Committees ready for presentation to the Council in this 
short period of time is very great. In my opinion more- 
over, the time allowed is not sufficient for the consider- 
ation of the accumulated business from the previous 
quarterly meeting without an undesirable rush. Some 
members object very strongly to Committee meetin 
being held at any other time than the days I have named. 
Indeed even when it has been tried to start the Com- 
mittees on the Thursday mornings a quorum has scarcely 
ever been obtainable. It inevitably follows that the 
consideration of important and urgent matters, which 
require attention before the following meeting 
Council, have, under the present system, to be delegated 
to Special or Sub-Committees, almost entirely composed 
of members residing in or near to London, for there is 
shall I say, a sub-conscious feeling that it is not right to 
ask members living hundreds of miles away, to come to 
London at their own expense, for a single meeting re- 

uiring an attendance, it may be, for only an hour or so. 

hese same gentlemen also invariably constitute the 
quorum necessary to confirm Bye-laws, etc., at the sub- 
sequent confirmatory meeting. The prefession and 
other members of Council owe a debt of gratitude to 
these gentlemen. 

There is no doubt that the business of the Council 
has increased very materially in recent years, I refer 
now to the period prior to the war—not especially to the 
war period—and it is obvious that, if we are to keep 
pace with the ever widening functions which we must 
assume, the work is bound to increase. This neces- 
sitates a great and growing tax upon the Members of 
Council, The expense of attending the meetings of the 
Council and Committees is very mary, Sees tho 
members who reside at a distance from London (T 
sure that no one who knows the work and business of 
the Council could suggest holding the meetings other 
than in London), and I can speak feelingly from myowa 
experience in respect of the cost of travelling. The 
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5Oper cent. increase in the railway fares has only accent- 
uated the fact. 

As soon as our finances allow, I think the railway 
fares and a maintenance fee should be paid to members 
of the Council by the Profession owt of the funds of 
the College. This would have the effect of making it 
possible for anyone to become a member of the Council 
who could command a majority of votes, and would give 
the eager the opportunity of electing persons who 
would not otherwise, for financial reasons, consent to 
stand. It would give usa very much wider choice in 
the selection of our m2mbers, and allow us to demand 
of them a proper attendance—which we cannot or should 
not demand under the present system. 

The monetary allowance I have suggested need not 
1% any member who does not desire to avail himself 
of it. 


- 


CoLONIAL PRACTITIONERS. 


The time is fast approaching, if it has not already 
arrived, that we should take our part in binding our 
Empire more closely together. It is by these means in- 
dividually exercised, in a professional sense, that we 
may “do our bit” to this inestimable end, and add an- 
other to the many invisible bonds which bind our 
Commonwealth together. Provision is made in that far- 
seeing Act of ours of 1881 to accomplish thisend. I 
rejoice to think that we have so far recognised that some 
recompense is due for their war services, as to admit 
holders of certain Colonial Diplomas who have served 
in the war, to sit for our membership examination after 
a short period of stndy. 

To 4.6 en now after the war the Diplomas of 
certain Colonial Colleges as entitling the holders to be 
entered on our Register of Colonial Menatiieness would 
seem to be indicated. A generous interpretation of our 
position is more than recompensed by the reciprocal 
treatment which our members receive in all our Self- 
Governing Colonies. 


R.A.V.C. anp REmMouNTS 


The relations of the Royal Army Veterinary Uorps to 
the Remount Department are quite due for reconsidera- 
tion, and the matter should be taken in hand. 

It took the South African War to give us an Army 
Veterinary Service—and no branch of our Army has 
more justified its existence by the excellence of its ser- 
vice than R.A.V.C. during the past four years. 

This branch of our ae has risen to the occa- 
sion and fulfilled its obligation to the country. 

Truly a proud record !!—a record worthy of all time 
for living and dead. 


LIBRARY AND MUSEUM. 


With the passing of our Bill, I trust that one of the 
first objects to which the Council will give their utten- 
tion will be to see that our library and museum are 
made worthy of the profession. It is astonishing even 
now to know the value which is attached to the former, 
by reference to it for works and pamphlets, by Foreign 
and Colonial workers, medical men, etc. We should not 
be satisfied until we have upon its shelves every work, 
poms in every language on the face of the globe, re- 
ating to animal disease and cognate subjects. In like 
manner our museum should be second only to that of 
the Royal College of Surgeons—in the comparative sense. 

It is only by these and such other means that we can 
build up our profession till it holds the position which 
we all think it should attain—a position which would 
not only reflect materially on the individual members 
composing it, but would also be an assurance that we 
are fulfilling our obligations to the general public. 

“A new world remains to be discovered—and more 
than one ! Hoist sail, O philosophers |” 





THE NATIONAL. 


An individual working by himself may achieve a 
great deal—but however strong the individual may be, 
at the present time in the world’s history it requires 
massed bodies of coherent members to attain the high- 
est objects. Laws which are applicable to all organ- 
isations in common are equally applicable to our own, 
and the National Veterinary Association, to become an 
effective means of working for the good of our Pro- 
fession, should have enrolled in it every member of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

his can be attained by the united effort of each 
individual who is already a member of the National, 
pledging himself that before the expiration of twelve 
months, he will have enrolled at least ten new members. 

The subscription to the National should be at least 
half-a-guinea a year, and to attempt to work an organ- 
isation such as the National, on —— less is only to 
court disaster, or at most to mark time. I am quite 
certain in my own mind that to attempt to make pro- 

ress on a subscription of one shilling a year is too 
infantile a proposition to bear a second thought. 

The National has the organisation, it needs numbers 
and a strong financial position to make it the powerful 
factor for good which all of us hope it will attain. 


Frank W. GARNETT. 








THE ANNUAL DINNER. 


The annual dinner of the Association was held at the 
Trocadero Restaurant, London, W., on Friday evening, 
October 31st. 

The President, Dr. O. C. BRADLEY, occupied the chair, 
and among those present were Sir George Makins, 
G.C.M.G., ©.B., (President of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons), Sir Daniel Hall, k.c.B., (Secretary of the Board 
of Agriculture), Mr. J. McKinna, (President of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons), Maj.-Gen. L. J. 
Blenkinsop, D.s.0., (Director General of the Army Vet- 
erinary Department), Mr. F. W. Garnett, c.B.£., Sir John 
M‘Fadyean, Sir Stewart Stockman, Col. J. W. Brittle. 
bank, Messrs. F. Bullock, (Secretary of the Royal Col- 
lege of Veterinary Surgeons), W. R. Davis, J. W. McIn- 
tosh, A. W. Mason, W. J. Mulvey, and S. H. Slocock, 
and Prof. G. H. Wooldridge, other members and visitors. 
A good number of ladies also graced the proceedings by 
their presence. 

The usual loyal toasts, proposed by the PRESIDENT, 
were enthusiastically honoured. 

Mr. F. W. GARNETT, C.B.E., in proposing the toast of 
“The Imperial Forces,” said: Ladies and Gentlemen, 
the toast which I have to propose to-night is perhaps, 
with the exception of those which have just been pro- 
posed from the Chair, the very proudest that poon be 
placed in the hands of any living Englishman. I feel 
that no toast can do adequate justice to the services of 
the Imperial Forces during the past five strenuous years, 
during which. commencing with the commandership of 
Field Marshal Lord French, the greatest army that the 
world has ever seen was evolved. The result of those 
strenuous years has added a lustre to the British Empire 
with which no previous part of the history of the world 
can compare. Our Jacks, our Tommies, our Admirals, 
our Generals, from top to bottom have simply been 
magnificent ; and I trust that for all time as English 
men and women go down Whitehall and pass that mag- 
nificent monument they will bow their heads to our 
glorious dead. If I may turn from general appreciation 
to special appreciation of what the veterinary profession 
has done during these strenuous years of war, that also 
I am sure you will agree has been magnificent, for out 
of the comparatively small nebulous number of men 
who crossed over with General French in August, 1914, 
has been evolved one of the finest and most efficient 
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Corps that ever was known in the military history of 
the world. (Cheers). I think it is necessary to appreci- 
ate the work of our Director General, Major-General 
Sir Robert ns for his years of strenuous work and 
organisation at headquarters, his able lieutenants who 
carried out his directions, and also Major-General Sir 
John Moore, who from the beginning to the end of the 
war was the head of the Army Veterinary Corps in 
France. (Cheers). His organisation has stamped the 
British Army Veterinary Corps as the leading Veterinary 
Corps on the face of the earth so far as war service is 
concerned. (Hear, hear). The organisation from top to 
bottom has simply been splendid, not only in France 
but in Italy, Mesopotamia, Egypt, East Africa and 
wherever our Forces have been employed. No corps, I 
venture to say, has a prouder record than the Army 
Veterinary Corps. (Cheers). Gentlemen, I ask you to 
drink the health of the eo Forces, coupled with 
the name of Major-General L. J. Blenkinsop. 
The toast was enthusiastically honoured. 
Maj.-General L. J. BLENKINSOP, D.S.0., in responding 
to the toast, said: Mr. President and Gentlemen, Mr. 
Garnett has told you that he could not do justice to this 
toast, and I for my part am far less able to reply to it. 
The military forces which have been victorious in this 
war have not been entirely of the nature of the Army 
which we knew before the war; they have been composed 
of the whole of the nation. We have all been in it, and 
the war has proved that England is not in any way de- 
enerate. The Royal Army Veterinary Corps, which 
been coupled with the toast, is a Service which was 
a very small portion of the Army before the war 7 om 
The organisation of that Service went further back than 
Sir Robert Pringle’s day, for it began with the South 
African war. ere are one or two gentlemen I should 
like to mention who were really the founders of this 
Service, namely, General Thomson and Sir Frederick 
Smith. (Cheers). Sir Frederick Smith is a man who 
is well known to the whole of the veterinary profession. 
The work of this small ro men who formed the 
Veterinary Service at the beginning of the war was 
augmented by paeeeny the whole of the veterinary 
rofession, and those whq were in the Corps at the 
Selesiee of the war have to thank those men for the 
work they did in assisting us to carry on and perfect 
the organisation conneeted with the Army Veterinary 
Department. I will not now enter into any details re- 
garding their duties, but I should like to say that one 
which has been brought out in the war has 


meng thin , ; 
n the absolute necessity of allowing men to carry on 
their own work without outside interference. (Hear, 


hear). For the first time in the history of any army the 
veterinary profession has been allowed to carry out its 
own work, and its members have not only proved that 
they have been able to carry out professional and scien- 
tific methods, but also have shown the whole Army that 
they are capable of dealing with men and with the 
organisation of their own Service without outside inter- 
ference. The work which has been done by the Colonial 
graduates who came over to assist has been very great 
indeed ; in fact, without them we could not have car- 
ried on ; our profession was not large enough. These 
men came from every part of the world and they assis- 
ted most loyally in doing the work which unfortunately 
the profession in this country was not able to carry out 
owing to the smallness of its numbers. Canadian 
graduates came over in large numbers ; indeed, we had 
men from every part of the world, and they were all 
equally as keen to prove the absolute necessity of 
having a good organisation of the Veterinary Service as 
any of the a who came from our own Colonies. 
The numbers that we have dealt with inthis war have 
been enormous. At the time of the armistice we had 
1,000000 animals in the field and some 80000 animals 





‘of the public. 





sick. Those are numbers which were never known 
before, and probably are never likely to be reached 


gain. The one branch of the whole service I should 
like to pay a little token of praise to is the branch which 
carried horses and other animals across the sea. Those 


men worked day and night (Hear, hear) and showed 
what could be done with proper organisation and scien- 
tific methods. Before the Veterinary Service took over 
the transportation of animals the death rate was very 
high indeed. When the organisation which was formed 
by the Veterinary Service came into existence, the per- 
centage of loss was reduced to a very small amount, far 
smaller than had ever been known even by any civilian 
firms dealing with small numbers of animals. The control 
of disease among animals was extremely well and success- 
fully carried out. At the time of the Armistice we had 
practically no disease among the whole of our animals 
engaged on war service, and that was due to the work 
done by the executive officers and the loyal assistance 
they gave to the senior officers of the Corps. One point 
which has probably rather escaped the attention of the 
public is the fact that when demobilisation took place 
we were able to sell animals without spreading disease 
throughout the country, a thing which has never happen- 
ed before in any history of military operations. (Cheers). 
The fact that animals could be sold has not only saved 
the agricultural population of the country from the in- 
flux of disease but has also put many millions of pounds 
into the Exchequer, because people gradually obtained 
confidence in buying these animals and gave large prices 
for those which were put on the market. I think this 

roves that whatever work was done by the Royal Army 

‘eterinary Corps was well done, and it cannot be said 
that an raise that has been given to it has not 
been fully deserved. (Cheers). Gentlemen, I thank you 
for drinking our health. (Cheers.) 


- a mee, eg C.B., henge a of ~ 
oyal College of Surgeons), in proposing the toast o 
es he Royal College of Veterinary Surgeos,” said: Mr. 
President and Gentlemen, I rise with the test 

leasure to propose the toast of the Royal College of 

Jeterinary Surgeons. It isan opportune moment for 
anybody to have to propose this toast, because this 

ear is the diamond jubilee 9 of the Royal College of 

eterinary Surgeons, which was incorporated in the 
year 1844. The College during those 75 years has been 
occupied in the most useful work for the community. 
It has taken up and has directed the education of veter- 
inary surgeons very much on the same lines as the 
College which I have the honour tw represent. During 
that period they have directed the education of veter- 
inary surgeons, and have done much to raise the pro- 
fessional standard in the profession of veterinary surgery 
and no doubt to raise the ethical standard, and to raise 
the position of the veterinary surgeon in the community 
to the position which it deserves to hold. This work 
bas been done a of any aid from the 
Government and independently of any aid on the part 
Gentlemen, it has been done by your- 
selves, a thing which we in another branch of the pro- 
fession can only regard as a most highly satisfactory 
thing. Probably there is no doubt that, free of anything 
like government control or government direction, you 
have expanded and been very much more successful 
than would otherwise have been the case. Gentlemen, 
with regard to the work that you do, to those of us who 
have to deal with human beings, your work appears to 
be one of extreme importance. can only compare the 
work which you do to the work that a certain branch of 
our profession does, namely, the branch which deals 
with children. You have to depend upon exact observa- 
tion ; you are neither helped nor misled by the history 
of your cases. (Laughter). It is upon what you see 


and what you discover that you have to found your 
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diagnosis and treat your patients. The work which has 
been done by veterinary surgeons during the period that 
the Royal College has existed has been of enormous 
benefit to the community. When one looks back and 
thinks that during this time such diseases as foot-and- 
mouth disease, pleuro-pneumonia, cattle plague, and so 
forth have practically been eliminated from the ordinary 
occurrence of disease among animals in the country, one 
cannot help being astonished, and one cannot help ad- 
miring what has been done. In point of fact, the pre- 
ventive side of your work has been just as important as 
the preventive side is in the case of medicine connected 
with human beings. In certain directions the work has 
been of the most immense benefit to the human being. 
Take, for instance, the knowledge which has been ob- 
tained with regard to glanders, and the comparative ease 
with which the human subject is now protected from 
that disease. Or, if we look at rabies, which in my 
youth was perhaps the most horrible disease that any 
surgeon had to deal with in the human being, we can- 
not help feeling how enormously indebted we are to the 
veterinary profession. We must remember at the same 
time that an immense field lies before you in the future 
in this same direction in dealing with diseases which 
may affect both animals and human beings. Then I 
should like to say one word with regard to what your 
profession has done during the war, although I am happy 
to say that General Blenkinsop has already spoken on 
that subject, and I do not desire to take anything out of 
his mouth. But, as one of the humble individuals who 
was an assistant in the field of war, I should like to say 
that one of the things that struck us most was the ex- 
traordinarily good organisation of the Veterinary De- 
partment. (Hear, hear). [n point of fact, we very often 
envied the veterinary profession. There is, I think, no 
doubt whatever that the veterinary profession got their 
huts put up for their horses, and that sort of thing, very 
much more rapidly than we could get our huts put up 
for the wounded and the sick soldiers. When one thinks 
of what was done in the way of resting horses, of treat- 
ing sick horses, of providing convalescent homes, even 

utting on one side the treatment of wounded and sick 

orses, the amount of money that must have been saved 
to the country must be immense. I do not know 
whether it has ever been calculated in any way, but 
there is no doubt that it must have been a very large 
sum. The Veterinary Corps has been busy in many 
parts of the world. I know nothing about Palestine or 
Mesopotamia except this, that in the old days, in the 
Camel Corps it was the custom when a camel was sick 
to let him lie down at the side of the road and watch 
him till he was dead. That was the end of him. 
(Laughter). But in this war the Camel Corps was able 
to work with very much prestes efficiency, simply from 
the fact that when a camel was ill the veterinary surgeons 
took charge of him and in many cases restored him to 
health and set him to work again. (Cheers). Gentle- 
men, it does not need any further recommendation from 
me to ask you to drink to the continued success and in- 


creasing prosperity of the Royal College of Veterinary | 


Surgeons. You are well aware of what the College has 
done, and Iam quite sure that the idea of everybody 
who sits around these tables to-night is to help that 
College to do still more in the future. Gentlemen, I 

ropose this toast, and I connect it with the name of the 
President of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
Mr. J. McKinna. (Cheers). 

The toast was enthusiastically honoured. 

Mr. J. McKinna (President of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons), who was received with cheers on 
rising to respond, said: Mr. President, Sir George 


Makins, and Gentlemen, In the name of the College I 
thank you very much indeed for the kindly way in which 
you have proposed this toast. 


As the Secretary of the 





National Society interjected, we are really toasting our 
noble selves, but for the moment I am speaking on be- 
half of the governing body of the profession, that is, the 
Royal College. Iam sure that as a profession we are 
deserving of prosperity if we can take as granted what 
was said by General Blenkinsop in his reply to the toast 
of the Royal Army Veterinary Corps. e should like 
to.accord our quota of praise to them for the splendid 
services they have rendered. Not only have the British 
Government recognised the work which that Corps did, 
but also the Allied Government have, without exception, 
recognised that work by the honours which they have 
iven to various officers connected with the Corps. 
(Hear, hear). No less than 67 of the members of the 
orps fell in the war. The College has not lost sight of 
that fact, and it is hoping to erect a memorial to keep 
alive the memory of these honoured dead, in order to 
commemorate for all time the great services they render- 
ed to the nation, Now that peace has been restored I 
think that we as a profession may look forward with 
every confidence to the future. I would like to say that 
the College has been very busy, especially in connection 
with service students. lam told that no less than 530 
or 540 students have joined the Colleges since the war, 
and out of that number no less than 100 have applied 
through the Ministry of Labour. The Ex-President of 
the Royal College, Mr. Garnett, has done some magnifi- 
cent work in that connection. Another thing which 
ought to make us optimistic in rd to the future of 
our profession is the Ministry of Health Act, which pro- 
vides many opportunities for members of the veterinar 
service to render help to the nation in connection wit 
hygiene and the inspection of meat and milk. We are 
both willing and anxious to help in that direction, and 
to give every assistance in our power to the noble pro- 
fession which Sir George Makins represents. Sir George 
Makins also alluded to our vigilance in respect to certain 
diseases that he mentioned, and which have now almost 
disappeared from this country. I think it is only due to 
us in that connection to refer to the special vigilance 
which has been displayed by the Board of Agriculture 
with reference to foot-and-mouth disease and rabies. 
Had it not been for the war I do not think we should 
have seen rabies in this country again, but even now I 
understand the disease is well in hand, and we may soon 
hope to have the country free from that terrible scourge. 
Another thing for which we have been making prepara- 
tion is the granting of a Diploma tin Veterinary State 
Medicine. The Council has been very active in rd 
to that matter so far as its Charter is concerned ; [ be- 
lieve a considerable number of students are now working 
with that object in view, and we hope that our first ex- 
amination wil] be held in June of next year. At present 
our College is very much hampered through lack of funds. 
You were quite right, Sir, in saying that so far we have 
managed to do our work by our own aid, and we are 
very proud of it. Weare anxious to continue to help 
ourselves, but we cannot get the Government to allow 
us todo so. We have been hammering away at the 
Government for a long time past with the object of en- 
abling us to help ourselves still further, but so far we 
have not been successful. We hope to present our Bill 
again in the present Parliament, and if we can only get 
sufficient support for the passing of it, it will help us to 
carry out the work of the College much more efficiently 
than has been the case in the past. Although the work 
of the Council is criticised a - deal, I think, on the 
whole, our policy is accepted by the general body of 
practitioners as shown by the results of the recent elec- 
tion. The work which the Council does is not seen 
except by those who are familiar with all the Committee 
work that is done, especially since the war, and if we 
can only get the shekels I think we shall be able to show 
to the community at large that we are doing much, and 
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intend to do in the future even more, for the success of 
the profession. I am an optimist with reference to my 
profession ; it — well with any other profession, 
and I for one look forward to the future with every 
confidence. (Cheers). On behalf of the Royal College 
I thank you, Sir, for the very kindly terms in which 
you proposed the toast, and you, Gentlemen, for the 
verv hearty manner in which you responded to it. 
(Cheers). , 
Sir Danrev HALL, K.c.B., in proposing the toast said : 
Mr. President, Ladies, and ntlemen,—I have the 
honour to propose to you this evening the toast of the 
National Veterinary Medical Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland. I am afraid that in the matter of 
the veterinary profession I am a wanderer in worlds not 
realised, for I happen to be simply a scientific man 
whom the whirligig of time has trained up into an ad- 
ministrative position, where for the first time I began to 
have serious and continual contact with the veterinary 
profession. In my office indeed it is a very serious mat- 
ter, because if there is one subject with which the Board 
of Agriculture is vitally and wholly concerned it is with 
the animal population of this country. That animal 
population is under the guard of the veterinary staff of 
our office, and it is connected with the whole of the pro- 
fession outside. Again I may say that if there is one 
matter which touches the population of this country 
vividly and vitally it is this question of the health of 
animals, There is no subject that the politician in 
charge of the Board of Agriculture more dreads than 
dogs (Laughter) ; there is nothing upon which the feel- 
ings of the human race are more tender and more easil 
ruftied ; and the conduct of the Board’s dealing wit 
that wretched animal as it is called in question day by 
day during the sort of crisis that we have been going 
through during the Jast eighteen months, when rabies 
once more declared itself in this country, is a matter 
which presses hourly, daily, and most intimately —_ 
my Board, You can more easily upset a distinguished 
politician, throw him out of office, upset the Government 
even, about dogs than about any other subject in the 
world. (Laughter) To come to more serious topics— 
the whole farming community feel this question of the 
health of their animals to be the very key-note of their 
existence as farmers. They are jealous of the care 
which the Board and the veterinary profession exercises 
over the health of the animals of this country to an 
enormous degree ; so that, as I say, any demands which 
the Board in its general charge of the matter may make 
on behalf of its scientific staff of veterinary officers is 
one which will have at all times the whole-hearted sup- 
port of the farming community. Now if I may turn to 
the particular subject of my toast—this Association, I 
think it must be recognised that we have come toa very 
critical time in the —- of the veterinary profession. 
We have come to a time nny ra also when the vet- 
erinary profession has justified itself to an extraordinary 
degree, not only in the eyes of the experts but also in 
the eyes of the general public. (Hear, hear). Speaker 
after speaker this evening has alluded to the services 
which the veterinary profession has rendered to our 
Forces during the war, and I think for the first time the 
eneral public have been brought to realise that an army 
in the field is not constituted simply of fighting men, 
but that its success and its power of endurance depends 
upon other factors. It depends, for instance, upon the 
profession which Sir George Makins so worthily repre- 
sents here this evening. But the public have also come 
to recognise that an army cannot exist in the field, can- 
not march, cannot accomplish that wonderful feat, for 
instance, which General Allenby accomplished in Pales- 
tine unless you have a strong, well-organised veterinary 
profession, fall of knowledge, as a constituent part of 


the army ; that the whole machine would jam if that 





indispensable wheel were not functioning properly. It 
is fortnnate at this time when we are reconstructing, 
when the future of this profession has to be considered 
so liberally and so freely, that the public have that t 
guiding fact, that great performance to the credit of the 
rofession. As [ say, it comes at a very critical time, 
or this reason, that for the last few years—the last 
generation we might say, a great change has been coming 
over medicine as a whole, and in that change age sy | 
medicine has played its part. It is not only that all 
sorts of new methods have been evolved in medicine 
but we have to deal with pathology as a science, with 
developments like bacteriology and parasitology, and 
that Ya new methods have to be carried over into 
veterinary medicine, and the whole out-look upon ani- 
mal disease has to be considered from that point of view. 
Also we have arrived at an extraordinary understanding 
of the grrat interconnection that exists between the do- 
main of human and animal disease. It is a matter of 
years only since we have learned of these various para- 
sitic diseases of man in which animals play their part, 
and that we have to recognise in the future that there is 
only one medicine which embraces both animals and 
men ; and that the whole field has to be studied with a 
minuteness and with a breadth of view at the same time 
which had never been dreamed of in connection with 
veterinary medicine in the past. Ladies and Gentlemen, 
if that is true—if this enormous extension of the field 
which you have to study has taken place, then is devel- 
oped an extraordinary vista of the necessity of an im- 
provement in the education of the profession, and an 
extension of the field of research with which that pro- 
fession has to deal. The veterinary profession of the 
future has got to be founded upon an amount of study, 
an extent of professional study and a great background 
of research such as it never was able to call upon in the 
ast. In the course of the speeches this evening allusion 
as been made to the fact that the veterinary profession 
has ———_ itself in the past. If we are to have this 
field of research, this extension of education behind the 
profession, it is, I think, clear to everybody that if the 
profession is to be worthy of its position it never can be 
self-supporting in the same way in the future — : 
and that the State must come forward, not only in the 
interests of the veterinary profession but in the interests 
of all human beings to forward this, and give opportuni- 
ties for the development of this field of research. (Hear, 
hear). I am only an outsider, looking at it from the 
outside, but I do see that from the point of view of 
education and research the veterinary profession has 
been starved up to this point, (hear, hear) ; that the 
State must take steps, ot that it must be impressed 
upon the State that it has a°duty upon it that that 
starvation should go on no longer. (Hear, hear). I may 
say that my own Senet, which is, perhaps, of the State 
Departments the most intimately connected with the 
veterinary profession, take a very serious view of our 
responsibilities in that way, and we do hope that even 
in this time when the Government, the Tréasury, and 
everybody else is clamouring for economy, we shall be 
able to insist upon the true economy which involves 
expenditure with a view to saving money, life, and time 
in the future, and that we shall be able to do something 
to improve the provision for education and the oppor- 
tunities for research in the veterinary profession. 
(Cheers). Perhaps I may be allowed to say a word or 
two from one other point of view. The President of 
the Royai College has alluded this evening to a new ex- 
amination which the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 

ons is instituting fora Diploma in State Veterinary 

ygiene. Speaking again as a pure outsider, that has 
always seemed to me to be the line of development 
that the veterinary yer has got to take in the 
immediate future. If one looks at it from the ordinary 
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original either, but it seems to me that our Association, 
very like any other Association, can be divided into at 
least four groups: (1) the ultra pessimists, who are 
body else who is thinking about the health of our | negligible ; (2) the ordinary pessimists ; (3) the ordinary 
domestic animals, is rather looking to preventive | optimists ; and (4) the ultra optimists. 1 think the two 
medicine than to treatment. My Board perhaps sees | ultras cancel each other out, so that we need not bother 
these things from the broad statistical point of view— | about them, and it is encouraging from the proceedings 
that diseases occur, that there is enormous mortality | of to-day to find that the ordinary optimist is in the 
amongst domestic animals which surely should be pre-; majority. There is a further classification I find that 
ventible, and that this can be dealt with not by treat-; one may make, and that is into members who walk by 
ment when illness occurs, but that it ought to be treated sight and those who walk by faith. Iam quite prepared 
by cleaning up the sources of the disease, and that the | to admit personally that I have a strong admiration for, 
payment for that kind cf method ought not to fall on | anda very strong desire to follow those who walk by 
the individual whose animal happens to fall ill but ought | sight, because they always seem to be able to justify 
to be treated as a general public service. I am sure that |their opinions ; but at the same time I have the con- 
that point of view is likely to develop in the immediate | fession to make that I belong to those who me do 
future, and that the individual practising his profession | not walk entirely by faith but certainly walk more by 
will be less and less called upon to treat individual ani- | faith than by sight ; and I am pleased to think from 
mals. There will, of course, always be a large amount | what has been said at the meetings to-day that the 
of individual practice in the case of animals like horses. | walkers by faith are in the majority. (Hear, hear). 
There the values run into such large figures; but the} Ladies and Gentlemen, I do not think I need say 
real big losses to the country, to the agricultural com- | anything more than thank Sir Daniel Hall in the most 
munity, occur in connection with animals like sheep | cordial fashion for the encouraging and inspiring manner 
where the farmer himself accepts ruefully but still|in which he has proposed this toast. (Cheers). 

accepts loss up to a certain percentage as an ordinary! Sir Joun M‘FapyEAn, who was received with cheers 
occurrence—as an inevitable accompaniment of the fact on rising to propose the toast of The Visitors, said: | 


farmer’s point of view—he is increasingly unwilling to 
call in a paactitioner merely to cure a particular ani- 
mal that he finds to be ill. He, and I think every- 








that he is keeping sheep. In that class of disease the 
the nature of the treatment that is most applicable an 
the investigations that must take place will never be 
carried out at the expense of the individual farmer ; it 
will have in some way or other to become a matter of 
State or generalised treatment on lines of the Medical 
Officer of Health. Gentlemen, [-do feel that in the 
immediate future your profession is going to be ina 
kind of transition stage, that there will be a considerable 
passing over from the stage of the private practitioner, 
called to treat cases of sickness, to the position of the 
Medical Officer of Health who is called upon to prevent 
that sickness taking place at all ; and what we have to 
do is to try and see that this transition takes. place on a 
due basis of knowledge—that is, a basis of research in 
which I am so primarily interested, and also without 


injury being intlicted upon the individual in the process. | 
T like this, | 


at isa matter with which an Association 
dealing with the ethics of the profession, is most par- 
ticularly concerned. Iam sure that that transition, if 
it be a transition, that is in the real interests of the 
ublic is one that can also be made without damage to 


individuals, and that it is one that will take place to the | 


_ interest of the veterinary profession itself. (Hear, 
ear), 
Ladies and Gentlemen, I give you the toast of the 


National Veterinary Medical Association of Great 


Britain and Ireland, and I couple with it the name of "| 


the President, Dr. Bradley. (Cheers). 

The toast was enthusiastically honoured. 

The Presipent (Dr. O. CHARNOCK BRADLEY), who re- 
ceived a very hearty welcome on rising to respond, said : 
Ladies and Gentlemen, I am sure that you desire me to 
thank Sir Daniel Hall for the encouraging, and I think I 
may say the inspiring way in which he proposed this toast. 
(Cheers). We are all firmly convinced that we have 
arrived at a critical period in the history of the pro- 
fession, and our conviction is made all the stronger 
when we hear a man of Sir Daniel’s standing and _ posi- 
tion assure us that he is of the same opinion. In the 


; Ladies and Gentlemen and Brother Members of the 


d National Veterinary Association, I rise to propose the 


next toast, which is that of the visitors. It is last on 

the list, but that does not correspond with its importance, 

unless it is placed there on the principle that we always 

‘keep the best till the last. (Laughter and cheers). 
Hospitality is a social virtue which I believe is esteemed 

_in all countries and extolled in all languages, and I think 
I may say that we of the veterinary profession are not 

behind any other people in the exercise of it. It is true 

that the times in which we are now living, and in par- 

ticular the existence of the malignant activities of the 

person who is called the Food Controller, places certain 

restraints on hospitality, but I think it is perhaps per- 

missible to hope that, in spite of that, our guests on the 

‘present occasion have enjoyed themselves; and [, 
speaking on behalf of the members of the Association, 
wish to assure them that their company here has given 
us great pleasure. (Cheers). I may add that we are 
honoured by their presence. At the eleventh hour I 
have been told that the word “ Visitors” as it stands on 
the toast list is intended to include the ladies, and I 
confess that I learned that with something approaching 
consternation (laughter), because I have always thought 
that justice to this toast can only be done when the 
speaker is endowed with gifts of eloquence which nature 
‘has unfortunately denied me. I have recollections of 
having listened with admiration to speeches that were 
_made in proposing this toast on similar occasions in the 
st, and one of them stands out with special prominence 

in my recollection. The speaker was an Irishman ; 

' unfortunately he is now dead. But this is an instance 
in which memory does not assist but rather tantalises, 

| because I do not remember a single one of the felicitous 
sentences in which he expressed the admiration which 

all but the basest of men feel forthe ladies. (Laughter). 

'A witty lady once wees that over the portals of 
those exclusive men’s clubs through which no woman 

has ever been allowed to enter, there should be inscribed 
the words: “‘ Here the women cease from troubling and 





change that is about to take place, or is taking place, the wicked areat rest.” (Laughter). We have travelled 
one trusts and feels sure that the National Veterinary | a good distance since then ; many of our social customs 
Medical Association will play its part. (Hear, hear). have been in process of change, and when we invite ladies 
That, I think, has been very clearly demonstrated to us | to be present with us on occasions like these we do so 
to-day. In moments of seclusion this morning and this | without any fear that they will trouble us. (Hear, hear). 
afternoon in that peaceful haven of the Presidential | 1 think I may say that even the most wicked of us are 
Chair I made a certain number of observations which | willing to admit that their poping adds a charm which 
may not be original, and the conclusions may not be | is conspicuous by its absence when men become festive 
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by themselves. (Hear, hear). I have been asked to 
couple with this toast the names of two gentlemen— 
Mr. Bullock, who is known to and esteemed by all of us, 
the Secretary of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 

eons, and Major Rees-Mogg ; and with regard to the 

ivision of labour which this coupling implies, I have to 
say that. Mejor Rees- Mogg is expected to concern him- 
self Seong with the ladies. (Laughter). Ladies and 
Gentlemen, I give you the toast of The Visitors, in- 
cluding the ladies. 

The toast was enthusiastically honoured. 

Mr. Frep BuLtoock, (Secretary of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons) in responding, said : Mr. Presi- 
dent, Ladies and te ame I feel it a great honour to 
have had my name coupled with this toast. Asa mat- 
ter of fact 1 was about to drink the toast, so little did I 
think I wasa guest. I am so much at home when! am 
at a dinner of a Veterinary Society that I forget that I 
am not a veterinary surgeon, and that my duty is to sit 
still when this toast is drunk. I am grateful for the 
statement that Sir John M‘Fadyean made that the more 
arduous part of the reply is not to be left to me, for I 
should not have been able to do justice to it in the way 
that I know Major Rees-Mogg will. Sir John M‘Fad- 
yean said he hoped that we, the guests, have enjoyed the 
evening we have had with you. [am perfectly certain 
that everyone of the guests can answer the question in 
the affirmative. We have enjoyed the repast, the music 
and the speeches ; and as guests we are very proud in- 
deed to meet with you at this the first social gathering 
after the greatest victory in the history of the world. 
We are proud especially because—if I may express my 
feeling as that of the rest of the guests—we are meeting 
with representatives of a profession which was primarily 
the cause of that victory. It was the veterinary profes- 
sion which, strictly speaking, won the war. ( Laughter 
and cheers). Sir George Makins referred to that splen- 
did march of Lord Allenby in Palestine. It is perfectly 
obvious to anybody who knows the history of the war 
in South Africa that that march in Palestine could not 
have been made had it not been for the fact that there 
existed a perfectly organised veterinary department at 
the War Office, and a perfegtly equipped Royal Army 
Veterinary Corps and Camel Corps. Through their 
administration and through their foresight a cavalry 
existed which was able in a few days to smash the Turks. 
When the Turks went the Bulgarians had to go; when 
the Bulgarians went Austria fell ; when Austria fell 
Germany fell too, and victory was ours. I tell you, 
therefore, that in our opinion it was the veterinary pro- 
fession which began the désacle ; victory lies on your 
shoulders. Having therefore, contributed to the present 
happy position in which the nation finds itself, we, as 

our guests and as ad best friends, are delighted to 

ear the words which have been spoken by Sir George 
Makins, the proposer of the toast of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons, and by Sir Daniel Hall who 
proposed the toast of the National Veterinary Medical 
Association. We are delighted because we as your 
guests see that your services are recognised by the medi- 
cal profession and by representatives of the British 
Government. We hope that the expressions of regard 
and esteem and of promises of future help which Sir 
Daniel Hall gave utterence to will be realised. We 
think as se guests that the veterinary profession has 
waited « long time for its due need of recognition, that 
it has fought for far too long in oblivion, and that the 
time is really long past when the assistance and help 
which Sir Daniel Hall has fore-shadowed should be re- 


alised and made good. (Hear, hear). We thank you 
one and all for the pleasant evening 
and we promise that we shal] be wit 
(Cheers). 


e have given us, 
y thai you on the next 
occasion we are invited. 








Maj. Rees-Moce : Mr. President, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, on behalf of the ladies I thank you very much for 
the kind way in which you have proposed their health. 
Why I have to answer for them I do not know, because 
I am sure there are many ladies in the room who can do 
ijt much better than I can. Whatever failings ladies 
may have, that of loquacity is not one of them. (Laugh- 
ter). You all know the three quickest ways of spread- 
ing news,|telephone, telegram and tell-a-woman. (Laugh- 
ter). I thank you very much forthe kind way in which 
you proposed the ladies’ health. ’ 

Some exellent musical items were rendered during 
the evening by Miss M. Scott McIntosh ( the daughter 
of Mr. J. W. McIntosh), who charmed the gathering 
with some excellent renderings of Scottish airs ; Mr. F. 
W. Chamberlain, M.x.c.v.s., of Wimbledon, whose musi- 
cal monologues, were a source of much hilarity ; and Mr. 
C. F. Cherry and Mr. F. G. Williams, whose rendering 
of “ Our P.S.A.” and “The Vicar and I will be there” 
greatly added to the evening’s enjoyment. _ 

At the termination of the formal proceedings those 
present resolved themselves into an informal gathering, 
and spent a pleasant hour in telling stories and jn 
listening to music. 








DeaTus IN SHEEP FROM STRONGYLUS CoONTORTUS. 


In the number of he Veterinary Record Sept. 6th, 
1919, some notes by Mr. Simson on “Stomach 
Worms” appear, That on “Strongylus Contortus,” 
which I take it is the same as “ Haemonchus Contortus,” 
is of especial interest to me, as it confirms a point in 
connection with this worm, which Text books do not 
appear to touch on, that is, that infection with this 
worm, is liable to kill sheep while they are still in ow 
condition. A flock of 500 ewes, mostly cross-bred 
Merinos, is maintained op this farm ; for the last four or 
five years at certain seasons this parasite (Haemonchus 
Contortus) has every year given a good deal of trouble. 
Lambs between six months and 14 years old bave been 
the chief sufferers. Lambs frequently die suddenly, 
most often at night, which up to a few hours before 
death showed no symptoms of illness at all. Generally 
they have been in good condition, and pic 
examination reveals all organs healthy, and nothing to 
account for death except the presence of these worms 
in the fourth stomach. When such cases occur it is my 
custom to drench the whole flock in which deaths have 
occurred, and any other flocks which have had access to 
the same ground, with sol: of copper sulphate. If this 
is carefully done, two or three times at intervals of a few 
days, the parasites in the fourth stomach are destroyed. 
Usually, after the first drenching deaths have at once 
stopped.— Yours sincerely, 


Govt. Cattle Farm, Hissar, 
Oct, 13th. 


R. BRANFORD, M.R.C.V.S. 
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CASTRATION OF THE BOVINE MALE 
By GrorceE Howizk, M.k.c.v.s., Alford. 


If any apology is required for introducing this subject 
for discussion it will be found in the paucity of attention 
id to the operation by writers on Veterinary Surgery. 
The only reference to it in most books is a paragraph or 
two tacked on to the end of a lengthy dissertation on 
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the Castration of the Horse. I suppose the reason for 
this 1s that the operation is considered to be of so simple 
a nature as not to be worthy of detailed description ; 
and that once being instructed in the castration of the 
horse the reader will quite — be able to satisfactorily 
tackle the emasculation of a bull of any age. 

Thirty-three years of almost daily experience of this 
operation has taught me that it is not a simple operation, 
but one which requires just as much care and attention 
to technique as that devoted to the higher animal, the 
horse. In almost every practice there is to be found 
the handy man—he may bea shepherd, or a small crofter, 
or even a large farmer—who is relied upon to castrate a 
large percentage of the calves born every year. To give 
him his due he is wonderfully successful, but as a rule 
he has his limitations. He will not tackle a calf over 
3 or 4 months old, nor will he touch anything out of the 
normal, such as a testicle in the flank. In spite of his 
apparent success it is noticeable how many of his cases 
go wrong—mostly cases of haemorrhage and post-opera- 
tive abscesses, to which the practitioner is called to 
finish the job, so to speak. The handy man would be 
more successful if he practised the ordinary principles, 
of cleanliness both of person and instruments. His 
usual instrument is any old knife used for the hundred 
and one pomces for which a knife can be used about a! 
farm, and usually sharpened on the upper of his boot, 
which latter is usually plastered with excrement from, 
the byre. 

I do not by any means pose as an authority in bring-: 
ing this subject before you for discussion, but as, like 
most of you, I have had everything to learn about the 
operation, having been untaught at the College, I am of 
opinion that an exchange of views, methods, and experi- 
ences will be for the good of the members of this Society. 

Bull calves are castrated at all ages from one week to 
two years, and at all seasons of the year. An old) 
shibboleth exists in my district that it is unlucky to: 
castrate calves in the “ ay ery that is, in July and: 
August, You all know that that is a fairy tale, and: 
that there is no wrong time of the year for the operation; 
provided that the necessary precautions are taken. 

The first and last necessity of the operation is scrupu-, 
Jous cleanliness. I do not maintain that it can be per-' 
formed aseptically, but our aim should be to come as 
near that ideal as possible. The veterinary surgeon can- 
not afford to have a reputation as “a good 
celts but no good at calves.” In the hurly-burly of daily 
practice, when at one moment one is removing a stinking. 
placenta from a cow, and the next asked to castrate a few 
calves, practitioner is inclined to take the risk and, after 
a hasty wash with Jeyes, goes on with the calves. That’ 
way leads to disaster. I have experienced it, so I know. 
Far better leave the calves to another day, impressing 
on the client the surgical impossibility of attempting the 
operation with hands in such a state of filth. Should 
circumstances render it desirable to go on with the job, 
a thorough and lengthy wash in very hot water with 
Mr. Linton’s Germicidal Soap, which has Iodide of 
Mercury as its antiseptic agent, one may then risk the 
operation ; but my advice is defer it if possible until 
sunlight and ozone have disinfected the hands. 

Restraint. Calves of different ages require separate 
methods of restraint. From one week to four months 
it is better to throw the calf. From four months up- 
wards the easier method is to operate with the subject 
in the standing position. Why not dothem all standing?! 


In very young calves the testicle is so little developed 
that itis very difficult to grasp the scrotum for the. in- 
cision. There is also the risk of cutting too deeply and 
liberating all the testicle tissue, which is very soft at the 

and losing one’s grip of the cord and mem- 
toe. "This is a mishap which is very common with 
amateurs, and which leads to some nasty operations by 


castrator of | 





the practitioner, probably a year later. Should this 
happen in the standing operation it is best to cast the 
calf at once and insert a thumb and finger and get hold 
of the membranes and complete the operation as if done 
in order. 

Young calves should be put down. There is a right 
and a wrong way of turning up a calf; I have found 
this the best way. Get your assistant to reach over the 
calf from the left side, one arm round the chest on each 
side, and clasping the hands under the sternum and be- 
hind the elbows. Then tell him to lift the calf suddenly 
off the ground. Then set his buttocks on the ground 
and grasp the calf by his fore legs, gripping the shoulders 
of calf between his own legs. Should the calf be a heavy 
one, the operator can assist greatly by grasping the near 
hind leg and giving it a nip off the ground sideways 
whilst the assistant is lifting the calf. The operator 
now places a loop of thin rope round both hind legs, 

laces his knees on it and proceeds with his operation. 

here are many wrong ways of casting a calf, but I will 
not specify them. Suffice it to say that a young calf 
should be as gently dealt with as possible, as it isa very 
delicate animal and is easily hurt. 

For the standing operation I find that very little re- 
straint is necesssary, except in the case of big suckled 
calves which have never been handled by man or woman. 
In the case of calves of four to nine months, I -find two 
assistants all that are necessary, usually a man and a 
boy. Catch the calf and get him with his head in a cor- 
ner, and get the man to grasp his lower jaw, with his 
thumb in the mouth behind the incisors. This is a new 
sensation for the calf, and in nine cases out of ten he 
stands like a lamb. The boy grasps the tail and keeps 
the calf against the wall or trevis—not too firmly. ft 
is best to not grip him against the wall but let him feel 
he is standing on his own legs. Asarule the boy’s job 
is to keep the dirty tail out of the way of the operator. 
It is not advisable at this age to restrain the calf by 
grasping the nostrils with the forefinger and thumb, be- 
cause the openings are so small that breathing is inter- 
fered with. Approaching suffocation causes collapse of 
the calf, and it goes down probably at a critical moment 
during the operation. 

In the case of bulls from nine months to two years of 
age one requires to be more particular regarding security. 
In the first place it is best to have them tied up with a 
good iron binding, then either a halter with the end of 
the rope over the straw rack pulled tight, so that the 
nose is hard up to the woodwork, or a stong hefty man 
with a finger and thumb in the bull’s nostrils, and with 
the head well pulled round to his shoulder. A good 
man with the tail in one hand and gripping the trevis 
with the other over the animal’s back is usually suffic- 
ient to secure the majority of bulls. One occasionally 
meets a mad one which defies all ordinary methods 
of restraint. These cases it is better to waste no time 
but put him down with a rope used in the Mexican way. 
Get a long rope and form a running noose on one end of 
it ; put the noose round the bull’s neck, then pass the 
free end of the rope round the chest forming a cinch at 
top of chest. Next pass the rope over the loins and 
round the abdomen, again forming a cinch at the upper 
flank. Then put two or three men on the free end of 
the rope and tell them to pull, at the same time you are 
tightening up the cinches. In a few seconds he lies 
down, and so long as the rope is kept taught he will lie 
as if chloroformed, so that the operation can be gone on 
with in peace and comfort. The principle of this 
method of casting is the limitation of all resperating 
efforts to the lowest point necessary for retaining life, at 
the same time reducing all muscular effort to the lowest 

int of resistance. ere are other methods of casting, 

ut [ have found this the quickest, easiest, and most 
convenient with the tackle usually found about a farm. 
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THE OPERATION. 


There are many methods of performing the operation, 
and every operator has his own pet method which, of 
course, he thinks is the best. This is where I think a 
discussion will do us all some good. 
| Opening the Scrotum. There are three ways of doing 
this. Some cut off the end of the scrotum. This, in my 
opinion, is a good method in a lamb, as it gives free 
drainage ; but a bad method in a calf, and for this 
reason. One of the beauties of a prime fat bullock is 
the pad of fat formed in the scrotum. If the end of the 
scrotum is removed the scrotum is reduced in size, and 
consequently the size of the pad of fat is also reduced. 
The bullock never has the same feel when the butcher 
comes to appraise his value by handling the scrotum and 
other points. Others use a curved bladed knife and 
open both sacs crosswise at one operation. This method 
allows free drainage and is unobjectionable. I myself 

refer to open each sac separately with a straight bladed 

nife, as I think the scrotum heals with a better contour 
than by either of the former methods. No matter what 
method of opening the scrotum is employed, the one 
important thing to remember is to make a good big 
wound. Half of our troubles in castration are due to 
being too neat and thus restricting free drainage. 

Removal of Testicle. Having opened the scrotum 
there are many ways of removing the testicle. The 
chief object in view being the prevention of hemorrhage, 
the operator has to find out which particular method of 
attaining this end he will adopt. 

Traction of cord. When the scrotum is opened by 
transverse incision or by removal of the end of scrotum 
the inner coverings of the testicle are not incised. Two 
ways may now be adopted. First—the testicles and 
coverings may be grasped between the finger and thumb 
of right hand and the whole wrenched from their 
attachments ; the finger and thumb of left hand being 
used as a sort of retaining clam, so as to prevent undue 
strain on the cord and peritoneal sac. In this case the 
eoverings rupture first and then the cord is snapped 
somewhere in its length. Some operators, instead of 
using the finger and thumb of right hand, employ a pair 
of forceps made for the purpose, or, if their teeth are 
good, use them in lieu of an instrument. This is the 
method usually followed by shepherds in castrating 
lambs, and though it may appear to be a disgusting 
process it is uncommonly successful both in the case of 
sheep and young calves. Secondly—the covering may 
be slit with a knife. The covering being then separated 
from the cord and cut through with the knife. Rupture 
of the blood vessels and vas deferens is now accomplished 
by traction as before. This method is also adopted 
when the testicle is exposed with one free bold incision 
through skin and tunics. 

This method of removing the testicle has the disad- 
vantage that one has very little control of the part of 
the cord where rupture will take place. 
' T have found by experience that a modification of this 
method has proved most successful in my hands for all 
ages of calves and bulls. I will describe it in some 
detail :—Having secured the subject and opened the 
scrotum at the side with a ‘straight incision half the 
length of the scrotum, I pull out the testicle and pass 
my finger between the cord and the tunice, I then insert 
the knife in the opening so formed and cut the tunice 
through backwards. In doing this I am careful not to 
cut away too much of the covering membranes, as this 
acts as a nidus for the formation of the pad cf fat 
referred to before. I then grasp the cord between the 
thumb and forefinger of my right hand and exert a 

ntle traction, at the same time stripping back with 
thumb and forefinger of left hand the remnants of the 
tunics. There is an adhesion here which has to be 
broken down. This having been down the cord is now 








a free, and can be pulled out any distance required. 
now take a double turn of the cord round my right 
forefinger, so that I can have a good grip. This at the 
same time gives a double twist to the cord. I then 
grasp the cord between the nail of my left thumb and 
the hollow of my forefinger at the second joint, thus 
using them as a retaining clam: I then pul with the 
right and grip with the left for all I.am worth. The 
result being that the cord snaps with a sound like 
breaking whipcord at, or near, the nail of my left thumb. 
The one thing to remember is to get the cord to break 
about six inches above the testicle. If one can break it 
at that spot there is no haemorrhage and no hunchbacks. 
I have found bitter experience that if you break the 
cord too near the testicle you are almost certain to have 
bleeding. 

I find that this method is pretty severe on the skin of 
one’s forefinger where the turns of the cord go round, if 
a numberof 8 or 9-month-old calves have to be operated 
on at one time. It is worth while before commencin 
work to put 4 or 5 turns of a gauze bandage, one inc 
wide, round the business part of the forefinger. This 
acts not only as a protection but it also gives one a 
better grip of the cord—prevents the cord from slippin 
round the finger. This may sound rather a compiiestel 
method, but really in practice it is all accomplished in a 
few seconds, and becomes a sort of habit, if I may say 
80. have given most of the other methods a trial but 
have discarded them all in favour of this, as in my 
hands |/it is clean, certain, quick and successful. I have 
no wish to appear before you as a braggart, but since I 
adopted this technique I can safely say that during the 
past ten years I haven’t had ten cases of haemorrhage 
to deal with, nor have I had any other trouble except 
in cases where bedding being at a discount the scrotum 
and buttocks were in such a state of filth that any 
approach to asepsis was an impossibility. Success by 
any other method in such circumstances would 
equally improbable. 

Castration by Clams. My predecessor was a great 
advocate of this method, consequently before I could 
gain a footing in the district I had to follow in his foot- 
steps. I used it for several years, both on colts and 
bull calves over six months old. It is quite a simple 
method, and when the covered operation is performed I 
must admit it was wonderfully successful. For one 
thing I could go to bed without thinking of a midnight 
call to a case of hemorrhage. At the same time it was 
an extremely filthy operation, and often the removal of 
the clams from half-a-dozen bulls made me sick. I con- 
sider this operation unsurgical, cruel, and unclean. I 
have had more than one fatal case of tetanus after it, 
not to speak of accidents due to thé tlams being torn off 
in a fence. 

Castration by ligature. Theoretically this is probably 
the most surgical method of operating, but in my hands 
it was not entirely satisfactory. In the first place it re- 
quired, an assistant to hold the testicle whilst the liga- 
ture was being tied. Secondly, in more than one case a 
ligature gave way before the artery was sealed, thus 
giving trouble with hemorrhage. Thirdly, I had more 
trouble with sepsis and swellings than by any other 
method. I tried catgut and silk ligatures, I cut the ends 
of the ligatures short, and I left them with the ends 
hanging out of the wound, but the results were the 
same. There appears to be too much filth about the 
buttocks, tail, and scrotum of a bull for any chance of a 
scientific operation like this being a success. It would 
be all right if one could command asepsis, but as circum- 
stances are in most byres that is unattainable. 

Castration by Ecraseur. I tried this on one bull 18 
months old but, never again! I had the worst case of 


double hszemorrhage I ever saw. He did not die, as 
being on the spot I put him down and managed to get 
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the stumps of the cords, which I ligatured, and thus 
saved his life. It appears to me that there is too small 
a body of tissue, and that the clam cuts its way through 
the cord too easily, in fact with two or three turns of 
the screw, and before sufficient pressure can be exerted 
to stop hemorrhage. Perhaps some of you may have 
had happier results with this instrument. 

Scraping the cord. This operation is performed with 
a blunt knife, and should be done slowly and gently, so 
that the elastic tissues have time to curl up. When 
done properly it is a very successful and scientific 
operation, but with a bull calf which may kick at a 
critical moment there would be some excuse for the 
operator if the knife were to sever the cord too quickly 
and cause serious bleeding. I never had sufficient con- 


fidence in the steadiness of my hand v0 give this method. 


a trial, but I have often been called in to stanch hemor- 
rhage caused by this system of operation. 

The actual Cautery. I have never tried this instru- 
ment in the castration of bulls; therefore I am not 
prepared to pass an opinion on it. 

here is a comparatively new instrument on the mar- 
ket called Burdizzo’s Castrator which is greatly cracked 
up, especially by practitioners living in a tropical climate. 
The instrument is like a huge blacksmith’s pincers, 
provided with a compound lever joint which exerts 
great pressure. 

The instrument is applied to the cord above the testicle 
outside the skin of base of scrotum. Pressure is applied 
for about a minute and then repeated on the other cord. 
The idea is to so crush the spermatic vessels that 
thrombosis takes place, thus cutting off the blood supply 
to the testicle. In the course of a few weeks the testicle 
atrophies and disappears. This seems to be an excellent 
principle, and if successful in | case the instrument 
should be in daily employment. If any of you gentle- 
men can give me reliable information as to its success 
1 will order one to-morrow. 

These, gentlemen, are the different methods of castra- 
ting the bull which have come under my notice. There 
may be others which I have not mentioned, and I will 
be glad to hear of them. 

In conclusion the first precept of this operation—and 
the last—is to approach as near to asepsis as the bull 
and the byre will allow you, and no matter what 
method of separating the testicle from the body you 
adopt, you will be as near to success as is humanly 
possible. 

Discussion. 

The CHarrMAN: I wish to thank Mr. Howie for his 

per, and to’say that his ideas and my own are almost 
identical. I have never used clams, for I consider them 
very dirty implements. I have not used the ecraseur 
either, as I am afraid it would not be very safe as regards 
haemorrhage. 

Mr. Kerr: I thank Mr. Howie for his paper and 
agree with his methods in the main. I have seen calves 
done with the Italian instrument and they seem to do 
all right. My chief objection to it is that its application 
is too simple. If it were introduced by the profession 
everybody would soon be using it to our detriment. I 
would like to ask if any of you have ever come across a 

nuine case of gut-tie. he text books make a great 
Fass about it, but until the other day I never had seen an 
example of it. 

Mr. Brown: I am exceedingly interested in Mr. 
Howie’s paper, for which I thank him, and I hope to see 
it subilibes. His methods are the same as I adopt. 
Castration by ligature is done, but asepsis must be 
absolutely perfect, a condition which in veterinary 
practice is very difficult to attain. I have done about 
twenty bulls with the Zialian instrument. It is quite 
simple in its application but there is a difficulty in 
keeping the jaws of the castrator on the cord. In one 


or two of my cases the instrument had slipped off the 





vessels, with the result that only one of the testes 
atrophied : these I removed later in the ordinary way, 
and the second operation was more difficult than the 
first, from the fact that there were adhesions. There 
was also a considerable amount of haemorrhage, but, I 
am glad to say, not fatal. The instrument could be 
improved by having wider jaws. 

Mr. ANDERSON: In the chief points of Mr. Howie’s 
paper I agree with him, but I don’t think much of his 
method of casting a calf. I get on the near (left) side 
of the calf, put my left hand and arm under the neck, 
stretch md right over the back, and sieze the loose skin 
at the right flank ; lift the fore end of calf, pull it with 
my right into a sitting position. It is extremely easy 
once you get the knack. I have in my possession one 
of Burdizzo’s castrators, and if any of you would like to 
try it I will be delighted to lend it.. For my part I con- 
sider it quite successful, but it is too much bother to use ; 
I find that one must cast the animal if the instrument 
is to be properly applied. 

Mr. McPuHerson: I agree with Mr. Howie in every- 
thing he has said. I have used the ligature unsuccess- 


fully. 

Mr, SIEVWRIGHT : My experience haz been the same 
as Mr. Howie’s. I have used wooden clams, but must 
say I have no liking for them. ; 

Major McVgan : I consider that Burdizzo’s castrator 
would be an ideal instrument for tropical climates, such 
as Egypt or Africa generally, where insect life is so 
abundant as to lead to septic infection of all wounds. 
As a matter of fact the natives crush the testicles with- 
out opening the scrotum. In Bulgaria, the inhabitants 
crush the testicle between two stones. 

Mr. DRENNAN: I am very much interested in Mr. 
Howie’s paper. I usually castrate by scraping the cord, 
and get on quite well. I have also used the écraseur 
without haemorrhage, but take the precaution of includ- 
ing the tunics, so as to give substance for the instru- 
ment to work on. 

Mr. Beattie: I won’t adopt the new instrument, I 
think it is rather cruel. 

Mr. Cummine : Like Mr. Anderson, I am not struck 
with Mr. Howie’s system of casting acalf. Regarding 
the ligature method, I have used it quite successfully. 
I once did half-a-dozen calves at one farm, three by liga- 
ture and three by ordinary traction method. Those _ 
ligature did not swell ; the others did. I have also used 
the écraseur successfully, but twisted the vessels and 
tunics before applying the clam, so as to get suitable 
resistance. 

Mr. Brown eget a vote of thanks to Messrs. 
Cumming and Howie for their papers. They were both 
original, and the results of long practical experience, 
and he hoped that they would both be published. 

Messrs Cumming and Howie returned thanks. 





It was proposed that instead of having only two 
meetings in the year there might be an additional one, 
or an excursion during the summer to which the ladies 
could be invited. The Secretary was asked to put the 
subject on the card for discussion at the next meeting. 

Capt. MARSHALL agreed to introduce the subject of 
Parasitic Mange for discusssion at next meeting. 

Office Bearers were appointed for the next year, as 


follows :— 
President. Mr. Adam Kerr, Ellon. 
Vice-President, Senior. Mr. Alex Niven, Luverurie. 
iS Junior. Major McVean, Craigellachie. 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer. Mr. G. Howie, Alford 
Council. Re-elected en bloc. 

After a vote of thanks to Mr. Niven for presiding at 
the meeting, the members lunched in the “ Athenaeum,” 
where a pleasant and happy hour was spent. 


Georce Howie, Hon. Sec 
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Re-un1on Dinner R.A.V.C. Orricers, WHO HAVE 
SERVED IN THE EGYPTIAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE. 


To the Editor of “ The Veterinary Record.” 


Dear Sir,—You very kindly inserted a letter from me 
on the above subject a short time ago,—may I again 
toepens on your valuable space ? 

The dinner has been fixed for December 8rd at the 
Trocadero Restaurant, 6.45 p.m. Tickets, 17/6 each 
(exclusive of wines). Through the kindness of the 
D.G. A.V.S. and staff at H.Q., I have been supplied with 
a nominal roll of officers who have served in the E.E.F., 
and over 220 notices have been sent to individual 
officers. It is possible, however, that some names have 
been omitted, or that owing to change of address the 
notices may not reach to whom they were 
addressed. 

Will, therefore, any ofticer entitled to attend the 
dinner and who has not received a notice, accept this 
letter as an intimation, and should he wish to attend, 
will he please inform me xot later than November 2%rd. 
Officers are entitled to bring a guest provided that guest 
has served in the E.E.F. (Price of guests tickets as 
above). 

The Committee have received support from many 
quarters, and a successful and congenial evening is 
anticipated. Thanking you in anticipatior.—I am, Sir, 
yours truly, 


“ Shirley,” 


. P. J. Smwpson, 
Castle Hill, Maidenhead, Nov. 9th. 





A SURGICAL OPERATION ! 


Sir,—e extract from Zhe Southland Daily News, 
N.Z., published on page 218, in The Veterinary Record, 
8th inst., I should like to give the following facts. 

I was asked to attend the horse, Blue Baron, on 19th 
January, 1919. I refused to operate, as in my opinion 
the tumour was malignant, and in such a position as to 
be inoperable by me. 

I advised a second opinion, and Professor Macqueen 
examined the case on 13th February, and pronounced 
the case inoperable, and the tumour he feared to be 
malignant. 

Professor Macqueen had the tumour examined by 
microscope, and reported to me that it was “‘ Adeno. 
carcinoma.” Capt. McIntosh operated on April 5th, 
but the operation was unsuccessful, in that Maj. Hobday 
was asked to give a final opinion, which he did on June 
25th, to the effect that the case was incurable, and the 
horse was destroyed. 

Please bring this statement to the notice of your 
correspondent, from “down under,” as well as printing 
itin The Veterinary Record.—Yours faithfully, 


Thornbury, Gloucestershire. _p.p. W. R. Watson, 
Nov. 11th. W.S.W. 





THE NATIONAL V.M.A. 


Dear Sir,—Recent issues of your valuable paper have 
contained leading articles and letters on the absolute 
necessity of more practitioners becoming members of a 
branch of the N.V.M.A. so that this Association may 
claim to represent a majority of the profession. 

In my opinion this is a matter of first-rate importance 
to one and all of us, especially to the younger members, 
and those about to enter the profession from the various 
colleges, as without a representative live body, speaking 
for a majority of the profession, to push our just claim, 
we stand little hope of making that headway, especially 


jo health matters, we are perfectly justified in hoping to 








do, and our training fits us best to underdake. This is 
not only your opinion, Sir, but of several public men [ 
have recently spoken to on this matter 

I have long desired to become a member of a Veteri- 
naryiMedical Association. Although there are a consider- 
able number of veterinary practitioners in this Bristol 
area, we are really outside all V.M.A. meetings, the 
nearest meetings of neighbouring associations being, 
Western Counties, Exeter, Midland Counties, Birming- 
ham, Royal Counties, Reading, their other meetings 
taking place much further away, single-handed practi- 
tioners find it difficult to attend meetings held so far 
away at the same time, distances of from 70 to 100 
miles. 

How are we to overcome this difficulty! The only 
remedy I can suggest is that a few meetings a year 
should ‘be held at Bristol, I am confident that they 
would be well attended, mainly by members new to any 
association. We need somebody who understands the 
running of an association to take an interest in this 
district and do a little recruiting, and the N.V.M A. will 
be nearer to speaking for a majority of the profession, 
and we veterinary surgeons who attend will make many 
new friends to the advantage of everybody concerned. 


Henrietta Street, Bath, J.J. AVESTON. 
Nov. 11th, 


EXTRAVAGANT FOOD WASTE, AND DISEASE. 


In the Daily Dispatch, on November 11th inst., I see 
the Staffordshire County Council decide to appoint a 
Rat Officer at a salary of £300 a year, to save the food 
and also prevent the spreading of disease—which is a 
step in the right direction. I should like to know what 
the same Council are doing with regard to tuberculous 
milk and also tuberculous meat and cows. Perhaps one 
of their veterinary inspectors will kindly reply. 

I will give you my experience :—A short while ago a 
farmer had a tuberculous cow milked up to the very 
last, then he tried to get her fat. She was eventually 
graded by a butcher and farmer, and the Butchers 
Association received pay. After slaughter, however, 
she was examined by a young meat inspector of little 
experience ; he had the sense to condemn the carcase as 
unfit for human food. The carcase was carted away and 
buried in quick lime —- more expense. ; 

You will probably notice that this old tuberculous 
cow never comes under veterinary supervision during the 
whole milking or feeding career. If the Ministry of 
Health made it compulsory for at least dairy cows to 
pass the tuberculin test—and he might also compel 
Corporations on Poor Law Institutiens to have their 
cattle tested—it would then open the eyes of neighbour- 
ing farmers. A great waste would be avoided :—by 
preventing tuberculous milk being sold ; endless amounts 
of good valuable cattle food saved ; economy of labour ; 
prevention of the spread of disease and expense of burial 
of meat carcases. : 

It takes three times the amount of cattle food due to 
an ordinary healthy cow to feed a tuberculous cow. 
Just fancy any farmer trying to feed a tuberculous cow 
at a time when Economy, Labour, Pure Milk and Sound 
Meat are very serious items! Just try to realise the 
oumber of cattle that are tuberculous trying to get fat- 
tened ! Yet we have dozens of qualified veterinary sur- 
geons practically standing still with all this serious 
waste going on. This matter should receive at least a 
little consideration. 

[ am a member of the Veterinary Inspectors Associ- 
ation, and would be pleased to have some of their ex- 
periences and to put the question point blank to the 
Minister of Health. 
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The amount of valuable cattle food saved by the 
slaughter of one tuberculous cow would feed all the rats 
in the county for at least one month ; besides preventing 
the animal spreading the disease by going into the open 
markets and highways. 

EXTRAVAGANT WASTE. 


N.A.V.I. 


Sir,—Iw reference to your report of the meeting of the 
Association in this week’s Record, may I suggest that 
the most practicable way to obtain payment of a proper 
and uniform scale of fees from Local Authorities is that 
the whole of the Local Authorities be approached from 
the Association itself at once! I know from experience 
of two Counties that it is most hopeless and exasperating 
to attempt it individually, and it bears little weight as 
compared to a recognised National Veterinary Associa- 
tion, 

For instance, several of we Inspectors in Warwick 
receatly made an attempt to obtain endorsement of a 
proper scale of fees for the various inspectors, and this 
was to be presented by an influential, old-standing in- 
spector to the Local Authority. After some weeks, how- 
ever, the correspondence has apparently been hung up 
by some member, or has not reached its destination for 
the necessary steps to be taken! 

In Stafford although the matter has been under review, 
I fear that nothing tangible has been done. 

As a result I have by this se ost received a 
cheque from our Authority a portion of which represents 
a fee of 5/- for inspection of various head of cattle and 
diagnosing foot-and-mouth disease ! 





A colleague and neighbouring inspector has had the 
same experience, and though we each charged a higher 
fee this was refused, although I personally made a‘strong 
protest, and informed the County Accoutant that the 
matter was being taken up by the N.A.V.I. 

It is of course impossible for our ees Hon. 
pnnmcin (Mr. Trevor Spencer) to undertake the work 
personally of approaching the whole of the Local 
Authorities; but I suggest that temporary | be 
granted to him and paid for out of the funds of the 
Association. In view of the probable resuscitation of 
the Tuberculosis Order at an early date, and the advent 
of the Milk and Dairy Bill, etc., it is imperative that this 
matter be taken in hand without delay. We all owe 
Mr. Trevor Spencer a deep debt of gratitude for all he 
has so unselfishly done on behalf of Inspectors through- 
out the Country. 

To be asked to continue to accept the present scale 
of fees is most humiliating, to say nothing of the finan 
cial aspect !—Yours faithfully, 


Springhurst, Tamworth. 
Nov. 8, 1919. 


W. T. OLver. 





Personal. 

Major R. G. ANDERSON, 0.B.E, F.B.C.V.S., was returned 
at the top of the Poll to the Town Council of Cupar, 
Fife, on Tuesday, 4th Nov. At a previous contest in 
1912 he stood second on the Poll. 

Mr. H. W. Rosson. m.R.c.v.8s., of Laurencekirk, has 
been re-elected a member of the Town Council, at the 
head of the poll by a large majority. 











DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 to 1914, SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 







































































Rabies. Foot- iti 
eet Anthrax and-Mouth | Glanders.t Fosesitic Swine Fever. 
Cases |———; Disease. |——|_ Mange. 
: Confrmd) Out. | Ani-| | | Out- | Ani- | O.)) aw, [Sheep] 
Period. ® 35 breaks) mals.| Out- | Ani- jbreaks| mals. |, 313) mals.| 9°82: | Out- | Slaugh-. 
8 reaks mals, : breaks | tered. * 
A'S] (a) | (2) | (>) (0) | (>) | (a) 
Gr. BRITAIN. | : l 
Week ended Nov. 8 6 | 7 7 | 286 ; 8) 8 | 59 5 55 17 
Corresponding { ye |?) | 3 | § fete BSI 
week in | | n 
- 1916 | 10 | 12 | 15| 2] 5] 48 3 
Total for 45 weeks, 1919 146 | 5 | 191 | 249 66 | 2686 22 | 58 | 4400 | 8784 | 273] 2018 | 928 
' 191g |57/ 2] 21 3s | 3 | | 
cmomprosne { ame (er /ay Jae sf] sl elem] ee sel ae |e 
pe 1916 463 | 548 1 | 7 44 112] 1846 4115] 210| 3866 | 8947 














(a) Confirmed. (b) Reported by Local Authorities. 


Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Nov.. 11, 1919 


+t Counties affected, animals attacked :— London 3 


Excluding outbreaks in army horses. 























IRELAND, Outbreaks 

Week ended Nov. 8 | a 2 7 — 
Corresponding oe oon | we | - -— “ 

Week in eee eee } | 
ri 1916 woe PO ae 17] s| @ 
Total for 45 weeks, 1919 | 1 | 1 184 281 80 93 
, 1918 2 2 ae ee 93 270 25 85 
es | 1917 3 5 } 1 41 B25 193 | 1118 
a 1916 4 7 ty are 58 383 285 | 1626 









































Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), 
Notr.—The figures for the Current Year are‘approximate only. 


Dublin, Nov. 10, 1919 
* As Diseased or Exposed to Infection 





